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786 Reviews of Books 

sions to this race or that class; in short, the sheerest opportunism in 
place of a constructive policy fair to all. According to a contemporary, 
whose opinion the author quotes with evident sorrow, at the end of 1862 
even the German Liberals, the party of centralization who were the 
supposed beneficiaries of the February Patent, were disgusted with 
Schmerling, while his enemies had become more and more determined. 

Meanwhile a similar opportunity was lost in Germany. Dr. Stern 
writes with restraint, but his sympathies clearly lie with the progressive 
party, whose programme for a liberal Germany under Hohenzollern 
leadership had aroused a rising enthusiasm far beyond the confines of 
Prussia. He does not, as it seems to the reviewer, emphasize sufficiently 
the economic factor in the growth of this sentiment, but he shows clearly 
the influence of the new school of historians, who may have gone too 
far in championing the Prussian cause but were at least liberal in their 
aspirations. Very aptly does Dr. Stern mark the coming of Bismarck as 
the " end of the new era". On the other hand, even liberal opinion, as 
indicated in scattered passages of the narrative, was not over-friendly 
to France, a fact of which Napoleon III. was all too unconscious. 

An appendix contains some documents drawn from various archives. 
The most important are an autograph letter of Francis Joseph, practi- 
cally an ultimatum, to the sultan in connection with the Montenegrin 
difficulty in January, 1853, and a report to Vienna of the special envoy 
sent to Berlin on the eve of the Italian war to beg for Prussian assist- 
ance. Apparently one more volume will complete this monumental work. 

Bernadotte E. Schmitt. 

Ferdinand Gregorovius, der Geschichtschreiber der Stadt Rom, mit 
Brief en an Cotta, Franz Ruhl, und Andere. Von Johannes 
Honig. (Stuttgart and Berlin: J. G. Cotta'sche Buchhand- 
lung Nachfolger. 192 1. Pp. xi, 551. M. 55.) 

The month of January, 1921, saw the hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Ferdinand Gregorovius, and the house of Cotta in Stuttgart has 
appropriately celebrated that anniversary by the publication of his bi- 
ography. 

Only a third, however, of the substantial volume supplies the bi- 
ography; the remainder is devoted to the publication of a large number 
of letters written by him to his publishers, the Cottas, and to his younger 
friend, the historian Franz Ruhl, professor at Konigsberg. 

The reviewer cannot feel that the resulting expensive book will be 
of great interest to the historical world. The author and editor, Dr. 
Johannes Honig, was first drawn to his subject by his doctoral disserta- 
tion on Gregorovius as a Poet, which appeared in 1914; and in the 
preface to the present volume he emphasizes the fact that he has written 
primarily a chapter in the history of literature. Henry Simonsfeld's 
short biography of Gregorovius in the Allegemeine Deutsche Biographic 
has not lost its value to the historical student. 
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The historian, for example, would expect to find in the life and 
letters of a distinguished scholar who lived in Rome almost without 
interruption from 1852 to 1874 a mass of interesting observations on 
contemporary conditions in Italy. He would be disappointed. There is, 
of course, in the present book something of that element ; but, as a rule, 
the biographer has limited himself to Gregorovius's literary development. 
The published letters are strikingly devoid of political interest. 

The reason is evident. This present collection of letters is chiefly 
concerned with the business relations of Gregorovius with his publish- 
ers, and with Riihl, who prepared his indexes. His really interesting 
private papers have long been in print — his Roman Journals, since 
1893, his letters to Hermann von Thile, since 1894, and those to the 
Contessa Erisilia Caetani Lovatelli, since 1896. 

I would not suggest that the book is of negligible interest to the his- 
torian. Dr. Honig has with considerable success drawn the portrait of 
an enthusiastic Young German of 1848, who later became a sympathetic 
cosmopolitan gentleman of the old school, half historian, half aesthete, 
and who, in spite of constant references (by himself and his biogra- 
phers) to his true German patriotism, was clearly far more at home in 
Italy than across the Alps. Particularly interesting is it to note the 
conflict in himself between the " liberal", on the one hand, who, identi- 
fying his liberalism with national patriotism and anti-clericalism, 
sympathized in theory with Young Italy, and the medievally-minded 
aesthete, on the other hand, who deplored the passing of the old Rome 
of the popes. In 1859, the year the first volume of his history of the 
city appeared — and it is worthy of note that Gregorovius was prouder 
of his work on Lucrezia Borgia than of his magnum opus — he lamented 
the approaching end of the old city, and in November, 1870, he writes 
(p. 153), "while my work is ending, Rome is dying." 

Of more present suggestiveness, perhaps, is it to note his attitude 
toward the newer Germany. In 1888, after Frederick III.'s death, which 
he lamented, he writes (p. 177), "The world, oppressed by militarism, 
sighs for a Messiah. . . . Perhaps Frederick III. could have brought 
disarmament nearer. . . . Germany's finest glory should be that men 
might say of her what Isocrates said of Greece, ' She is the school of 
nations'. But even if we proudly measure the heights and depths of 
German learning we . . . must not listen to those who prophecy the 
intellectual Weltherrschaft of Germany. No single nation can longer 
claim either political or intellectual supremacy. Let us see to it that in 
the new epoch of our political power, we do not lose that high idealism 
of the time of our political impotence. The true ' German idea ' is to 
bring about the kingdom of moral freedom, of truth, of justice, of duty." 

T. F. Jones.- 



